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MENE, TEKEL, PERES, AND THE FEAST OF BELSHAZZAK. 

By M. Clermont-Ganneau, 
Professor of Oriental Archaeology, Paris. 



[Translated by Robert W. Rogers, of the Johns Hopkins University.] 

Among the enigmatical passages of the Old Testament, there is possibly none 
which has stimulated to a higher point the curiosity of the exegetes, and provoked 
more numerous and more divergent comments than the one which contains, in the 
account of the feast of Belshazzar, these three mysterious words, popularized in 
the form Mene, Tekel, Peres, — a form which has originated from the ancient 
Greek and Latin versions of the Aramean Book of Daniel. 

Without making a pretence of giving a decisive solution of this philological 
problem, I wish to try to place it in new terms by introducing an element which 
— as far as my knowledge goes — has not yet been considered, and which seems to 
me to play an essential role. I hasten to say that the considerations which are to 
follow are independent of the question yet under discussion, of the real date of the 
Book of Daniel, of its historic value and of the environment to which the author 
may have belonged ; they will preserve their import, if indeed any be accorded 
them, in each of the more or less plausible systems between which, in that respect, 
modern criticism is divided. 

I. 

Every one recalls the truly thrilling picture in which the biblical writer paints 
for us this supernatural manifestation of divine judgment followed, with so brief 
delay, by its execution. 1 

In the midst of a grand feast, the sumptuousness of which has passed into a 
proverb, Belshazzar, king of Chaldea, gives the order to bring the vessels of gold 
and silver of Jehovah, taken from the temple in Jerusalem by his father Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and in company with his guests, male and female, drinks from them 
in honor of the gods of Babylon. At this moment he sees a hand appear before 
the candelabra which lighted this impious orgie, a hand which writes upon the 
plaster of the wall of the hall some incomprehensible words. Terrified by this 
prodigy, the king summons immediately his astrologers and diviners, and promises 
them the highest rewards if they succeed in deciphering this inscription and 
furnishing the interpretation. But all the science of the Chaldean Magi remains 
in default. The queen arrives and counsels the king to summon Daniel, who had 
given proof of his wisdom under Nebuchadnezzar, and had been made by him 
chief of the astrologers and diviners. 
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Daniel is brought before the king ; and after recalling the misdeeds of Nebu- 
chadnezzar and sharply admonishing the son, worthy of him, despiser of Jehovah, 
he continues in these words : 

Then was the part of the hand sent from before them, and this writing 
was inscribed. And this is the writing that was inscribed, 
pp-131 ^fl WP *0? 
mene mene tSqel u-pharsin 
This is the interpretation of the thing : M g n e , God hath numbered (m 8 n a h) 
thy kingdom, and brought it to an end. T e q e 1 , thou art weighed (t e q i 1 1 a) 
in the balances, and art found wanting. Peres, thy kingdom is divided 1 
(p 8 ri s a t) and given to the Medes and Persians (Para s). 
Upon this Belshazzar accords to Daniel the promised rewards (though the 
latter, according to the account, had begun with a refusal of them) ; that very 
night he is slain, and Darius the Mede seizes the kingdom. 

It is clearly shown from this story that the task incumbent on the interpreter 
of these prophetical words was double ; it was a question first of deciphering, then 
of explaining them. It would be idle and, in any case, it will not be in my plan 
to search for what cause the decipherment presented a particular difficulty. "Was 
it a question, in the thought of the author, of an unknown writing, or simply of 
an unaccustomed disposition of known characters ? The rabbins are pronounced 
in favor of the second hypothesis and, giving free rein to their imagination, 2 have 
assumed that either the characters belonged to a cryptographic alphabet athhash, 
i.e., one in which the first letter has as its equivalent the last : 
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ah ■? 

Or that the letters, arranged in three lines in a sort of table, had to be read ver- 
tically and not horizontally : 
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Some seem to have also thought of a real anagram, 3 which may be represented 

thus: DJNOJKnp'nmD^ 

I do not insist upon these more or less dangerous conjectures, the last of 
which is perhaps the most plausible, since it is more simple than the first and has 
the advantage over the second that it might have appeared in the manuscripts 
without breaking in an offensive manner the regularity of the lines. 



> Or, as some critics translate, broken, destroyed. 

2 See, for example, J. Levy, [Neuhebraeisehet und Chaldaeisches Woerterbuch, under the words 
pbNK. p« and rU3\ 

s See Levy, op. ctt., 8 5, OJN. 
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I only mention them as a matter of curiosity, although we shall be able fur- 
ther on to draw from them an indirect argument. I will devote myself exclusive- 
ly to the question of interpretation. A circumstance by which we cannot fail to 
be struck, but to which we possibly do not accord all the importance which it 
merits, is that the interpretation attributed to Daniel does not agree rigorously 
with his decipherment. 

This agreement exists only in the Greek and Latin translations. These trans- 
lations in verse 25, after the phrase "this is the writing that was inscribed," sub- 
stitute for the five words of the original Aramean text mgne mgne tSqel 
u-pharsin, the transcription /xavr/, deneh, f&pec, mane, thekel, phares, of the three 
words mene, tSqel, parsin which stand only in verses 26, 27 and 28 of the 
original, verses which have for their object the giving of the signification. 

Hebraists, guided by the Massoretic vocalization, which is not, be it said in 
passing, without singular anomalies, 1 are generally agreed in recognizing that the 
five words of verse 25 ought to be rendered literally as participles, numbered, 
numbered, weighed and they are dividing; 2 accepting as well founded this trans- 
lation which, even from the grammatical point of view, does not escape from all 
criticism, and which yields in any case, we must confess, a phrase partly incohe- 
rent, we see that the interpretation given by Daniel to the following verses, 
regards neither the repetition of the first word mene, nor the plural form of the 
last word parsin, preceded by the conjunction ^ "and." The biblical writer 
is content to draw from this whole the three essential words, in attaching them to 
a uniform grammatical type. 

mSne "numbered" 
tgqel "weighed" 
pgres 3 "divided." 

He then draws from it, by one of those jevx d'esprit, of which the Bible offers 
many examples, the significations appropriate to the situation which he has in view. 

He proceeds for this purpose with a mechanical method, so to speak, which 
is seen clearly by this simple synoptic table : 



INTERPRETATION 
OF THE SECOND DEGREE. 



•von nponcm 
Difii nti? ro»m 



EXPLANATION 
OF THE FIRST DEGREE. 






WORD 

TO BE EXPLAINED. 



MO 1 

■ran 2 

Dlfl 3 



i Particularly for the word Spjl, which, it is supposed, ought to be equivalent to TRJ1. 
Other commentators, without stopping at the vocalization, translate the words as verbs in the 
Preterite and present Participle: numeravit, numeravit, appendtt et cUvldunt. (Buxtorf, Lex. s. v. 
Sp/l.) 

s Or "they are breaking," according to some exegetes. I believe that the sense of dividing is 
preferable, and my theory tends, as will be seen, to confirm this last meaning of the root D13. 

3 The same reservation is to be made on the vocalization of this word as upon that of teqSl. 
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1. Numbered: j &$£5^ 6ered \ and has finished it. 

o w™n^ . 3 thou hast been weighed ) and hast been found wanting in 
*• WEIGHED - \ in the balances \ (weight). 

o -nTTTTT.wT. • i tfl y kingdom ha3 been ) and has been given to the Mede 
o. divided. | dwidecf ( and the Persian. 

This rational analysis shows clearly that every one of the three parallel 

phrases is divided into parts rigorously symmetrical : 

1. The word to be explained. 

2. A literal explanation of the word, presenting this word at the head of the 
phrase, in different grammatical states. 

3. A second interpretation following the first, a kind of paraphrase, at once 
larger and more precise, of the literal explanation to which it is uniformly 
attached by the conjunction "and." The last word pheres, furnished even to 
the author an opportunity for a veritable doublet applying in the explanation of 
the first degree to the verb per as, " to divide," and in the interpretation of the 
second degree, to the name of the "Persians" (Paras). Why, therefore, does 
not verse 25, giving the decipherment of the mysterious inscription, contain in 
place of the words mene, mene, teqel u-pharsin, purely and simply the 
three words mene, teqel, peres, upon the interpretation of which verses 26, 
27 and 28 exclusively revolve ? 

This question is so natural that the ancient Greek and Latin translators have 
made no scruple of replying in their way by modifying, as we have seen, the origi- 
nal text of verse 25 in the sense indicated by the logic. They may besides have 
been influenced by another motive, if the manuscript which they had before their 
eyes presented the characters composing the phrase in an odd disposition, difficult 
of reproduction, and similar to those pointed out above, of which the rabbins 
speak. 

However that may be, this divergence between the deciphered and the inter- 
preted text can scarcely be conceived unless one admits that the biblical author 
had to do, not with simple words, but rather with a given and prescribed phrase 
consecrated by tradition, from which he must produce, by alliterations and allu- 
sions, certain significations adapted to the circumstances which preoccupied him, 
i. e., the coming of the Persians. 

I will return immediately to this point, which is properly the knot of the 
question, and, following the example of the author himself, and of the ancient 
translators, will occupy myself, for the moment, only with the three words mene, 
tgqel, peres, separated from their connection, reserving for later consideration 
the entire phrase of verse 25. 

II. 

In 1878, in the course of an epigraphic mission, which had been entrusted to 
me by the Minister of Public Instruction on account of the Committee of the 
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Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, I had occasion to study in the British Muse- 
um the important set of bronze lion weights, from Nineveh, many of which have 
bilingual inscriptions in Assyrian and Aramean. One of these weights particu- 
larly attracted my attention. It is the one upon which is engraved an Aramean 
word, up to that time generally read ffllp, " holy," which was considered an 
indication of a " weight of the sanctuary " in opposition to the standard weight. 
A minute examination convinced me that the word ought to be read, in reality, 
tJH£) paraS or paras "half, moiety." 




This is confirmed by the casts brought back by me at that time, which have 
been placed in the cabinet of the Committee of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semitica- 
rum, thus permitting a control of the exactness of this reading. 1 

The lion which bears this inscription having weight perceptibly equal to that 
of a half of the light mina, it was evident that we had to consider this word 
pa rag, "half," directly as the denomination itself of a fixed ponderal quantity, 
viz., the half-mina. 2 The Assyrian and, as we shall presently see, the Hebrew- 
Aramean agree in confirming this reading. Immediately a comparison arose in 
my mind, that we find in the set of weights from Nineveh, engraved in Aramaici- 
sing characters, in a language approaching to Hebrew, the three names of weights, 

i"00 mane" the mina. 
3t ?p£J> sSqel, the shekel. 
tJHfl p haras, the half-mina. 

and that by a coincidence, truly singular, these three names correspond in a 
remarkable manner to the Aramean words of the text of Daniel, mene, tSkel, 
peres. The slight orthographical differences presented by the Aramean forms 
are all rigorously explained by the well known peculiarities of Aramean compared 
with Hebrew : 



i M. Oppert had already recognized the true reading of this word, applied also to Assyrian 
measures of length, as is evident from the following passage of his memoir upon the Assyrian 
standard measures and weights: "The words paras and si nip are found transcribed in 
Aramean characters" (Journ. Asiat., 1874, t. II. p. 431). 

2 The light mina is half of the heavy mina. 

s The word appears in the plural on the weights v>pVf. 
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The H of !"00 becomes normally Jf = JOQ 1 man a. 

Thej^of^ » " n =t 7pn 2 tSqal. 

The D of D~IS " " D = D*)fl 3 peras. 

From this it was only a step to conclude that the names of weights 4 designating 
the mina, the shekel and the paras, or half-mina, might play a role in the text of 
Daniel. This step I hesitated for a long time to take, and at first contented my- 
self with communicating to some savants a conjecture which pressed and still 
presses more and more upon me. I do not believe that I ought to withold it 
further from criticism, and after having submitted it, to the best of my ability, to 
the examination of reason, I now give it to criticism, in the hope that perhaps 
some part of it may be accepted, even if it be not received with all its conse- 
quences 

III. 

I think it will be admitted without much difficulty that the three words of 
Daniel can correspond term by term to the three names of weights. 5 Apart from 
the phonetic equivalences noted above, even the paronomasias, in which the bib- 
lical author delights, come to the support of this identification, and serve as an 
acknowledgment of it. In fact he aims expressly, in his allegorical interpretation, 

at the roots 

fWO or JOE "to number," 

bp& or «7pri "to weigh," 
tJHfl or D13 "to divide," 
to which every one attaches without hesitation the Semitic names of the mina, 
the shekel and the pharaS (pheras) or half-mina. 

If, then, it were truly a question of these three isolated words, if by misfor- 
tune the Aramean original of Daniel had been lost and this book had come down 
to us, like several others of the Old Testament, only by means of the Greek and 
Latin versions ; if, consequently, the phrase was presented to us in the abridged 
state to which these versions have reduced it, Mavi), dentX, (papec, e Mane, thekel, 



i The form NJQ, mina, exists in Aramean. 
2 Cf . the Aramean K^pn, shekel. 

* Dtp is the half-mina in Aramean (J"OD 7tff 013, Buxtorf, Lex. Chald., s. v.). In the lan- 
guage of the Talmud, D131 fUQ, a, mina and a peras, means a mina and a half. In various other 
passages, given in Nevhebr. und Chald. Woerterbueh, Levy's s. v. D'lB, these two weights are 
opposed to one another in a way that leaves no doubt of the value of the p e r a s = half-mina. 

* Of weights or of money ; for it must not be forgotten that this is all one in the Semitic 
languages. 

' It might be well to note that Flavius Josephus (Antiquities of the Jews, X., 11, 3) renders the 
three words of Daniel not by verbs, but by substantives, MANH = apid/idg number; 6EKEA = 
ara-9/i6( weight; $APEZ = t&aajia fragment. 

« It is to be noted, now, that the Greek transcription implies for these words a vocalization 
differing, in certain points, from that of the Massoretic text, and approaching that which my 
explanation tends to substitute for it. (See the end of note.) 
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phares. If, therefore, we had to deal only with these three isolated words, the 
explanation would offer scarcely any difficulty. It is true also that in this case the 
coincidence would have only a relative interest, and could be considered an occur- 
rence curious enough, but, after all, of restricted importance. 

But the original of Daniel has been happily preserved, and the original gives 
us, in verse 25, not only the three words in question, but a phrase of Jive words, 
where they play a role which remains to be discovered. 

We must inquire whether the introduction of this new element of information 
in the study of the phrase of verse 25 is not of such a nature as to clear up the 
whole of this obscure text, and to make us see it in a light very different from 
that in which it has been habitually regarded up to this time. 

Let us admit, for a moment, laying aside the Massoretic vocalization, to which 
even the most scrupulous philologians are obliged here to do some violence, 
that it is necessary to read these three isolated words of verses 26, 27, 28, not 
mene, theqel, pSres, but mana, te'qal, pSras, i- e., mina, sliekel and half- 
niina, and let us apply this reading to the same three words in the phrase of 
verse 25. We shall obtain then for this phrase, mana, mana, theqal, u-phar- 
sin, "mina, mina, shekel and half-shekel." 

"We establish at first that, while the words designating respectively mina and 
shekel are in the singular, that which designates half-mina is in the plural, J'DIS 
parsin, or pgrasin,the regular plural of p g r a s , D1JD- This implies already 
between the first and last word of the phrase, between the mina and the half- 
mina, a significant opposition which ought to serve us as a first luminous point in 
the darkness in which we are gropingly advancing. But we do not yet hold the 
key of the riddle. 

The literal translation "mina, mina, shekel and half-minas'" does not give us 
a sense much less disconnected than that of the received translation. It has, 
however, the advantage over this of showing us some elements pertaining to an 
order of ideas clearly characterized. But we do not yet see in what manner 
these elements ought to be combined, in order to form a logical whole, a con- 
nected, moving, living phrase. We possess them, so to speak, in a static state, 
it remains for us to put them in a dynamic state, and to discover whether 
these words, in place of being simply placed side by side, are not in reality united 
among themselves by grammatical functions. In this consists the real problem 
for solution. 

Although in Aramean several substantives may follow each other in an enu- 
meration without the interposition of the conjunction "and," employed in similar 
cases in Hebrew, it is scarcely probable, a priori, that this succession of words 
here constitutes a simple statement of weights, such as: "a mina, a mina, a 
shekel and some pheras." 
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IV. 

Let us pause at the first word : M a n a . It is twice repeated : Mana, mana. 
Is this, then, a simple repetition, rnina, mina, with which we have to do, a 
rhetorical figure, or, on the contrary, a phenomenon of syntax ? 

In Aramean and in general in the Semitic languages, the repetition of the 
same substantive, without the intervention of any other word, is a grammatical 
process capable of expressing different things : e. g., the idea of a great quantity, 
when the substantives are in the plural,— ?H'5' P"V3 pits, pits, i. e., "nothing 
but pits," Gen. xiv. 10; but here mana being in the singular, the idea of plurality 
ought, it seems to me, to be put aside ; or the idea of partition, which is expressed 
by our word every,— HT])? HII]} flock, flock, i. e., "every flock by itself," Gen. 
xxxn. 16; Hfetf Hfety people, people, i. e., "every people;" ~Qy *^,J rnan, man, 
i. e., "any man," Num. ix. 10, etc.; or moreover an idea of distribution, an idea 
connected with the preceding, — jJ-«> r 1 -*? denarius, denarius, i. e., "every one a 

denarius;" r— ''-^ "C'-^ two, two, i. e., "two by two;" ]]^b ]]^o hundred, hundred, 

i. e., "by hundreds," Mark vi. 40, etc.; finally, an idea of diversity,— v-k*a v_*^= 

evil, evil, i. e., " different evils," Mk. n. 17; ^£ ,_»Js* tongue, tongue, i. e., "dif- 
ferent tongues," John V. 4; Acts x. 46, etc. In all these cases the repeated 
substantive remains in the singular. This is the case in this passage. We 
might, then, endeavor to see if these words }<JD JOQ mina, mina, would not 
signify, in the phrase of Daniel, of which they form the commencement, something 
like "every mina, mina by mina, mina to mina, by every mina, for every mina," 
or even "different minas." But there is still another possible manner, and one 
well conformed to the Semitic genius, of construing these two consecutive words, 
mana, mana; that is, to regard the first as subject and the second as attribute 
of a small phrase where the verb to be is understood : mina (is) mina, i. e., a mina 
(is) a mina; as in Hebrew also 'H^N HliT Jehovah my Qod, i. e., "Jehovah is my 
God." But we will leave provisionally this question in suspense, and reserving 
equally the word teqal, which comes after, pass immediately to the last word of 
the phrase, pD*1fi> parsin . 

V. 

Parsin, or pherasin, has the proper form of a plural. But is it really a 
plural? The peras is, as we have seen, a "half-mina;" i. e., to make one mina, 
two pheras are necessary. Given the presence, at the beginning of the phrase, of 
the word mana, "mina" in the singular, nothing would be more tempting, if we 
had before us a Hebrew and not an Aramean text, than to ask if, in place of the 
plural, we have not here a dual, which is distinguished, as we know, only by a 
very slight vocalic variation, perceptible only in the Massoretic pointing; and if, 
in place of reading parsin half -minas, we ought not to read parsain two 
half-minas. 
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It is true that Aramean seems to have allowed the dual to fall into disuse ; 
and that is a serious objection. It has, however, preserved some traces of it 
which appear in the very language of the book of Daniel : fTi 1 in the two hands, 
J^J") 2 the two feet, p^Ef' 3 the teeth (considered as distributed in two rows). Syriac 

has preserved the form of the dual in the numerals: r^i^ two (masculine), 

,—iZ'jZ two (feminine), ^-^po two hundred; and in the geographical name 

^-?ji Egypt, an imitation of the Hebrew DHVD- -A-t any rate, there is a pas- 
sage in Daniel 4 where it seems that the plural has at least the function 
of the dual: 

to a time, times and half a time. 

'iddanin times can only be the equivalent of 'iddanain two times, 5 in this 
phrase which, from the declarations of all the exegetes, contains the precise 
indication of a period of time numerically determined,— a year, two years and a 
half year, i. e., three years and a half. 

Consequently, even according to the Massoretic vocalization of the word 
PD~)fl par sin, all the respect which it perhaps does not deserve, we find 
ourselves sufficiently protected by this precedent to attribute to J*D"l£3 t ne value 
of parsain, and to translate by two peras or two half-minas, if the context 
points in that direction. 

VI. 

The word parsin, or parsain, is preceded in the text of Daniel by a 
1, representing, as every one admits, the conjunction and. If this word parsin, 
which closes the phrase, is indeed a substantive, it is to be supposed that the 
word teqel, to which it is bound by the conjunction, ought to be a word of the 
same nature as it, i. e., another substantive. We have already shown that 
teqel or teqal 6 is a rigorously exact equivalent of the Hebrew substantive 
^pC § 6 q e 1 , designating the " shekel." Under these conditions the phrase to be 
explained could strictly end pD")£3l 'jpH a shekel and two pheras. 

But it will scarcely be perceived by what association of ideas a shekel (the 
word is in the singular), which is a very small fraction of a mina (the sixtieth or 
the hundredth, according to the system), is found in this brief phrase placed with 
two peras, the peras being half of the mina. Supposing even that it is a ques- 
tion of a simple enumeration of certain weights (which is scarcely probable), one 



i Daniel ii. 34. 2 Id., vii. 4. s Id., vii. 7. * Id., vii. 25. 

5 In spite of the fact that, in the corresponding passage of chapter xii. (verse 7) of the Hebrew 

part of the Book of Daniel, V)1£ is servilely rendered by the plural D'TJH'D, and not by the dual 

s This is the form which the segholate substantives of Hebrew take in Aramean : keefiph 
silver becomes kes&ph. 
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would expect to find those weights enumerated in an order regularly increasing or 
decreasing, 1 and to see the lighter weight, the shekel, named after the peras, as 
it is after the mina. How shall we escape this difficulty, which seems inextrica- 
ble ? It consists entirely in the presence of the "), which, coupled with the word 
p a r s i n , can certainly only be the conjunction and. 

But is the 1 really in its place ? Does it really belong at the beginning of the 
word par sin, which follows it? Might it not perhaps belong to the end of 
the word teqel, which precedes ? Ought we not to regard with caution the way 
in which our editions cut this phrase, a phrase which early became enigmatical. 
The usage of the scriptio continue/,, which is a proved fact in ancient biblical man- 
uscripts, authorizes us to ask if the compact group of letters, in place of being cut 
into pD*lfll ^pn, ought not to be }>D"lS t>pH- 

In this case the 1 would become an integral part of the word teqel, and we 
should be freed from this conjunction and. 

If there was any foundation for the hypothesis, which the rabbins, to explain 
the difficulty of decipherment, have put forth on the unusual disposition of the 
characters of the inscription, we could draw from them an argument to render 
still more admissible the very slight fault of the copyist. The biblical texts show 
greater ones than this. 

We can see, in fact, that, for example, in the arrangement in three vertical 
columns explained above, the ") which is at the head of the fourth column is forci- 
bly separated from ^OH and placed near |>D"ll3- 

The anagrammatical arrangement which I have described as likewise possible, 
and which has perhaps really existed in certain ancient manuscripts, would also 
be able to favor the mistake. 

VII. 

The 1 being attached to the word ^pfi, the arrangement of the phrase is en- 
tirely changed. What can V?pri be ? If we were working upon a territory purely 
Hebrew, one could see in this 1 the pronominal suffix o of the third person of the 
masculine singular joined to a substantive. Teqel could be taken rigorously 



tit is this which had prompted me to ask for a moment if peras, the proper sense of 
which is "half," did not designate, in place of the half-mina, a very small weight, such as the 
half-shekel (the Hebrew ypX b6qa<), or even the obol. But I do not believe that it is necessary 
to pause with this idea, the sense of half-mina for peras being too categorically established by 
the Assyrian and Aramean lexicons, and confirmed by the weight itself of the lion bearing the 
inscription paraS, a weight which is sensibly that of the weak half-mina. I ought to recall, 
however, that the Greek version of the LXX., in disagreement on this point with the version of 
Theodotion, followed by the Vulgate, and with the original Aramean itself, places these three 
words in an order which would be more conformed to the hypothesis of a regularly decreasing 
enumeration, Mavt), Qapeg, Qeni%. But the version of the LXX. offers for the whole Book of 
Baniel such divergences from the original, it is so plainly removed from it, that it is not neces- 
sary to pay any attention to this variant, and that it would be imprudent to lend it here, against 
documents infinitely superior, an authority which, from antiquity, has been properly refused it. 
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in the general meaning of weight, which is the primitive sense of the name of 
shekel, although we should rather expect, in this case, the derived form ^p/IO 
(7D&D) mathqal. The expression would then signify, his weight is two peras, 
which, compared with the expression }OQ JOO) considered as intended to mean 
a mina is a mina, would furnish a sense sufficiently plausible : " a mina is a mina ; 
its weight is two peras " (in other words, two half-minas). 

In place of being a nominal suffix, the ") restored to t S q e 1 could be also— 
-continuing always to reason from the point of view of Hebrew — a verbal suffix, 
the verb ^pH- tSqal, the equivalent of *7pJJ>, Saqal, signifying "to weigh." It 
would then be with a verb and not with a substantive which is derived from it, 
and which designates the shekel, that we have to do. 1 In this case the little 
phrase could be translated: "he has weighed it," or, "weigh it," according as 
we read i^pD in the Preterite or ijpD in the Imperative. 

But we must reject these hybrid forms. We have to deal with a text too thor- 
oughly Aramean to permit us to treat the ") as a suffix in the Hebrew manner, re- 
placing the Aramean forms ft and \*TJ. 2 

In Aramean the ") of "l^pfi could only be the product of a verbal inflection. 
Two forms are possible : 

either ^pj-) "they have weighed;" 
or l^pri "weigh" 
f'D"l£3 becomes theu the direct object of l^p/V 

If teq al is a verb in the second member of the phrase, one would be led to 
infer that in the first member XJO = m e n a is equally a verb and that there is a 
parallelism in the employment of the two correlative verbs menamana, teqalu 
parsain "he has counted a mina [and] they have weighed two peras. But it 
seems then that the two members of the phrase, thus opposed the one to the other, 
ought to be connected by the preposition "), and; I deem it wise to resist the temp- 
tation to make the T which is between teqal and parsain serve for this pur- 
pose, making it leap over teqal, to place it before it, although by this ad- 
venturous expedient one would obtain a rather tempting balance mena man a, 
(u-) teqal parsain, "he has counted a mina and weighed two peras;" or 
in the Imperative 3 mene mana, (u-) tequl parsain,] "count a mina and 
weigh two peras." I should not like to go that far. Contenting myself with the 



i The transcription Mom/, &eKel, ipdpec, whatever may be the absolute value In the point of 
view of the original vocalization, implies at least a relative difference between these three words. 
liavt/ and <bape<;, forming a group characterized by the vowel oof the first syllable, different 
from &eici\, the first syllable of which has an e in place of an a. If the translator had considered 
^pn as of the same grammatical form as KJD and D^> he ought, it seems, to have transcribed it 
daneW, and not deice?l. One sees that this distinction corresponds plainly to that to which 1 find 
myself led in regarding Njn and DID as substantives, and hpH as a verb. 

2 But we find in Daniel the form K_ (chap, iv., verses 15, 16). 

a KJD for 'jp or 'jp. 
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simple glide of the "), I accept the reading l^pj"), a word which signifies " thejr 
have weighed " in the Preterite or " weigh " in the Imperative. 

If this verb was in the Preterite, by making use of the different meanings, 
enumerated above, of which this reading $00 frOd mina mina, is susceptible, 
we arrive at the following combinations : 

1st By taking |*D*1Q as a plural : " mina by mina, they have weighed the 
peras." 

2d By taking |*D*lfl as a dual: "for every mina, they have weighed two peras." 

If the verb "fjpD was the Imperative, the combinations would be : 

1st " mina by mina weigh the peras." 

2d " for every mina weigh two peras." 

3d " a mina is a mina, weigh two peras !" 

It would be easy to multiply these combinations. 

Por example, accepting the conjecture which a number of qualified exegetes 
have supported, viz., that *7pn is for ^pfi == ^'pil weighed, in the past Parti- 
ciple passive, one could translate, according to the Aramean rule which forms 
with the Participle Pe'il a real inflective Preterite passive, l^pfi (= 1^'pri) by 
have been weighed, and consider the two members of the phrase as constituted thus : 
KJD 5O0 has been counted a mina, or 

T T " : 

NJO fcOO he has counted a mina; 

T T , t : 

TD1G ^pn have been weighed two peras. 
We may compare, in this respect, another passage of Daniel i 1 
liTflS ?H£3P1 ^TV W1 the judgment was set and the books were opened. 

VIII. 

But I pause in this track, where I leave to philologians more minute than 
I the task of pushing it further. It suffices me to point it out to them, and 
I shall content myself for the present with this conclusion : The two extreme 
and essential terms of the phrase in Daniel are two names of weights of which 
one is double the other, placed in relation by a third middle term, which is 
either a third name of weight (that of shekel), or the verb to weigh, from 
which the name of shekel is derived. 

Across the last doubts which may still obscure the precise sense of the 
phrase so understood, one easily catches the movement and is conscious of the 
aroma of a sort of proverbial sentence, or popular saying, revolving upon the 
relation of the mina to the half-mina 2 and belonging perhaps to that order of 



i vii. 10. Verse 24 of the passage which we are studying, furnishes itself an example of this 
construction, and that exactly with the inversion of the verb and subject which we have here: 
D'BH SOT SOrOl XT - '! N03 IT 1 ?!?, "the hand has been sent and this writing has been traced." 
The same, in verse 28: iniD7D nD'13, "thy kingdom has been divided." 

2 Possibly by allusion to the difference between the light and the heavy mina, which ought to 
be divided the one and the other into two corresponding peras in the same proportional relation 
of 1 to 2. 
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ideas with which our modern locutions are connected, such as: "two make a 
pair," " two and two make four," " six of one and half a dozen of the other," 
etc. We may also compare for this image of isoropy, of equipoise, employed 
to express by analogy the idea of equivalence or the identity of two things, the 

Greek expressions : E<f ttjv avrijv rrdfaai nlaariyya, 'tod'p'poTrov TrTiaariyya ixziv, loS'pfxmov 
■trXaGTiyya TakavrzvtaQai. 

It is very remarkable that these two words of mane and peras, "mina 
and half-mina," opposed, as here, to each other, are directly employed by 
the Talmudic authors in a metaphorical and proverbial manner well adapted to 
confirm that impression, at the same time coming to the support of the pare- 
miological value which I propose to give them in the Book of Daniel. To the 
rabbins a son who is worth less than his father is a p e r a s, son of a mane, 
i"|JQ f 3 D"1G ; a son wn0 * s worth more than his father is a mane, son of a 
peras, Dlfi p JUDi a son wn0 is worth as much as his father, a mane 
son of a m a n e, HJO p HJD- 1 I* is no * impossible that there was some allu- 
sion of this kind in the intention of the biblical author borrowing this aphor- 
ism from the wisdom of nations. 

It is this which seems to come out of the long discourse with which Daniel 
introduces his interpretation. This discourse is divided into two parts : the first 
recalls the faults, followed by repentance, of Nebuchadnezzar, father of Bel- 
shazzar ; the second, which sums up those of Belshazzar, begins with this apos- 
trophe, "And thou, Belshazzar, his son, hast not humbled thy heart," 2 etc., 
an apostrophe which emphasizes well the desire of the author to establish a 
parallel between the father and son. 

IX. 

Some may perhaps consider it strange that this phrase written by a celes- 
tial hand on the wall of Belshazzar's festal hall, that this sentence of the des- 
tiny that ruled the lot of the last king of Chaldea, should be finally reduced to 
a simple saying, and to a saying so commonplace, so prosaic, that it might have 
been quite as well scrawled on any wall by the hand of the first malcontent, 
and might belong to this " wall " literature, not very lofty, which belongs to all 
times and to all peoples. 3 



i See the examples in J. Levy, op. cit., under the words flJD and DID. So the two celebrated 
Moabites, the prophet Balaam and the king Balaq were both of them a " mina daughter (son) of a 
half-mina," since they were said to be greater than their respective fathers. Compare also in the 
same order of ideas, the proverbial locutions: KIDf! 12 S<Sn " vinegar son of the wine;" [3 'IK 
"■IN "lion, son of lion," and hyO p 'IK "lion, son of the jackal." 

2 Verse 22. 

s The exegetes who have believed that they recognized in the feast of Belshazzar certain 
personal allusions to the deeds of Antiochus IV., Epiphanes,— e. g., to the sumptuous and dis- 
solute feasts given by Antiochus to Daphne (Hitzig, Das Bueh Daniel, p. 78),— admit, without dif- 
ficulty, I believe, the adaptation of some popular scoff directed at that bitter enemy of the J ews 
who had pillaged the treasure of the temple and who also, having taken refuge at Baby- 
lon after the check experienced at Elymais, had been chastised by the hand of the Persians, con- 
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To this objection it would be easy to reply by citing the analogy of certain 
oracles of pagan antiquity, which are distinguished by their strangeness and by 
their intended platitude. And besides, in the case of Daniel, is it not exactly 
this contrast, this disproportion between the littleness of the means and the 
grandeur of the intention, which was the better fitted to strike vividly the imag- 
ination? What, in fact, is the scope of this story in which the author proposes to 
show the fall of the empire of Ghaldea ? Belshazzar casts defiance at the God 
of Israel, who replies by a menacing prodigy. A hand sent from above writes 
upon the wall a phrase which all of the most skilled wise men of Chaldea are 
not able, with all their science, to read or to explain. Is this phrase, then, 
something impenetrable, something very abstract ? Not the least in the world. 
It is all simply, as the Israelite prophet establishes, an adage of the common 
people, a proverb known to all. How easily does this prove the nothingness 
of this pretended science of the Magi, and gives the measure of this greatly 
vaunted wisdom which is held in check by so slight a difficulty. The author 
has a visible tendency to find in default this Chaldean science. In two places 
already, in the preceding chapters, 1 he has shown the weakness and ignorance 
of the Magi in their attempts at the interpretation of the two dreams of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the key to which Daniel alone was able to give. This time the 
demonstration is decisive. The Magi are not able to recognize in the mysterious 
inscription a saying which is upon every lip. First result. Yes, but from this 
profane saying, which, once deciphered, ought, it seems, to be understood by 
the whole world, Daniel goes on to draw a hidden divine meaning, and to ob- 
tain an effect so much the more considerable as it was unexpected. Vox populi, 
vox del He takes one by one the words which compose it, and, using one of the 
favorite methods of the Hebrew prophets, a double sense of these words, by 
paronomasia he causes some significations appropriate to the events in view to 
burst forth. The word which lends itself best to this was assuredly the last, 
par sin or parsain, which had the admirable advantage of making possible 
the most seducing equivocation upon the name of the Persians. 

It is not bold to suppose that it is this word which has determined, among 
all the others, the choice of this saying as a fundamental theme of the prophecy 
relative to the coming of the Persians and the ruin of the empire of Babylon. 



sidered as instruments of the divine vengeance (Fl. Josephus, Arttiq. jud., XII. 9, 1 ; Mace, 1. 3, 
31:6). Compare KJD, Mdvjj, and the sobriquet 'Eiri/iawfc, foolish, furious, into which the official 
surname of Antiochus, Eiuipav fa , the iliustrous, was corrupted. In this case, the phrase taken 
as the text of the story of Daniel would he no longer, to speak properly, a proverbial sentence, 
but a kind of doable-faced epigram, borrowed from the actual circumstances of the moment: 
The mina (Antiochus) has counted (and) the peras (Perses) have weighed (i. e., payed). It is 
known that the expedition, as the result of which Antiochus had to succumb, had for its object 
the recovering of the overdue taxes owing by the Persians. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that Syriac employs precisely the word jlo_4- to designate the tax of which the passage of the 
Book of Maccabees speaks (I. 3, 29). 
i Chap. ii. and iv. 
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The whole of the fifth chapter of Daniel may be considered as the brilliant 
placing of this subject, to which it serves as a frame, and which remains, in 
the last analysis, the principal generating element of the whole piece. 

X. 

I say, the principal element; for it is not the only one. As to the details 
of this scene, the actors who figure there, the attitudes they take, the roles they 
play, the accessories which constitute the scenery, it is, I believe, by the icono- 
logical method that we must seek an explanation. I understand by iconology, 
the generation of ideas by figured images, by plastic representations more or less 
arbitrarily interpreted. If one wishes to understand chap. v. of the Book of Dan- 
iel, he must read it again attentively in the light of certain representations of 
Egyptian and Chaldean origin, which have, in my judgment, exerted a prepon- 
derating influence on the mind of the author. 

For Egypt, it is the representation, so popular upon bas-reliefs and in the 
illustrations of the Book of the Dead, of the judgment of souls weighed in the 
balance, or psychostasy, to which by a very natural association of ideas, the author 
must have found himself conducted ; he has himself made a most direct allusion : 
"Thou hast been weighed in the balance," says he, "and thou hast been found 
wanting in weight." 

For Chaldea, there is the representation which recurs very frequently upon 
the cylinders, and which is designated, in default of a better, under the conven- 
tional and, I believe, inexact name of " scene of initiation." 

If we combine together these two plastic representations, we obtain the very 
model of the painting of the feast of Belshazzar, with all its details and all its inci- 
dents ; the king seated upon a throne in the great hall of the feast and drinking 
from the sacred vessels ; the banqueters ; the inscription traced upon the wall ; 
the candelabra lighting the scene ; the Magi stupefied before the inscription ; the 
queen presenting herself to the king ; Daniel introduced in her presence explain- 
ing the inscription, and dressed in the insignia promised as his reward. 

The best commentary which could be given of the fifth chapter of Daniel 
would be, on the one side, a vignette from the Book of the Dead, representing 
Osiris, king of Amenti, seated in state in the great hall of judgment; the 
forty-two judicial assessors and other infernal personages ; the goddess Ma (Goddess 
of Justice) introducing the dead ; Thot, the Lord of the divine words, the scribe of 
the divine justice, now inscribing, now pronouncing sentence ; Horus and Anubis 
examining the weighed ; and on the other side, a cylinder 1 showing us a god seat- 



i Without pretending: that the Assyrian scene called the scene of " initiation," is really con- 
generous with the Egyptian scene of psychostasy, which is not, however, impossible, I cannot 
prevent myself from remarking- that we find here two characteristic details which recall the 
Egyptian scene: the monkey, (the cynocephalus symbolizing the equilibrium of the balance), 
and the object in which M. Lenormant has seen a balance (of the steelyard type), and M. Menant 
an instr ument of numeration, the staff of measuring, symbolizing justice (cf. the goddess Ma and 
her pen). 
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ed on a throne, holding in his hand a vase for libations ; a grand candelabra ; an 
inscription 1 engraved in the body of the scene ; two persons, 2 one of whom pre- 
sents the other to the god ; other persons in different mysterious attitudes. 

And besides, it is not only the episode of the feast of Belshazzar, but also 
other most prominent episodes of the Book of Daniel, the conception of which is 
explained to us by iconology: the two dreams of Nebuchadnezzar, the three young 
Hebrews in the furnace, Daniel in the den of lions ; not to speak of the symbolic 
beasts which people the visions of the prophet and furnish the matter of his 
apocalyptic visions. 



i The cuneiform legend of the cylinder serving as a seal. 

2 One of them is at times certainly a woman. 



